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Stenographer 
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No. 1—Accurac 


OW errors can 
still be rated in the 
class? The “perfect 
typist” is, of course, an imaginary person, a 
mere figure of speech. However, there are 
many who approximate perfection. Only the 
other day, I compared twenty-two pages that 
a girl in our office had copied, and found only 


many typographical 
one make and 


“good typist” 


two slight errors. 
The Question of Errors 
Speaking of this same girl, another stenog- 


said to a group of us, “Do you think 
for anyone to type forty pages 


rapher 
it is possible 


without a single error? Miss G says she 
has done it.” 
Someone asked, “Do you mean that she 


typed forty pages without one erasure, or that 
she managed to catch the errors and correct 
them as she went along?” 

“No,” said the steno, “she told me that she 
typed forty pages without making a single 
mistake.” 

“Well,” someone answered, “she has either 
a wonderful set of nerves, or an ‘awful nerve’ 

be able to make a statement like that.” 

Miss G—— became an object of wonder and 
admiration, and I sought to find the explana- 
tion of such perfection. In the first place, she 
has had fifteen or twenty years’ experience. 
She is more than pleasingly plump—a calm, 
amiable person who always speaks with slow, 
measured words—probably the type not given 
to flights of imagination or panicky fears. 





y and Speed 
I have come to the conclusion that accuracy 
is dependent upon the following four factors 
(1) Temperament has a great deal to do 
with it. A person nervous, 
and excitable will naturally have a tendency to 
make more than the calm, deliberate 
type, one who thinks only of the work at hand. 
(2) Cultivating physical health should de 
velop serenity of mind and body, and help to 
dissipate the error complex. Sleep is a first- 


who is sensitive, 


errors 


class nerve tonic. 
(3) Experience trains the muscles and 
nerves of the fingers to find the right keys 


quickly and to strike them with equal force 
Then, of course, experience 
spell out the words without conscious effort 

we write the common words many thousands 
of times each year, until we come to the point 
where we literally spell with our fingers. We 


also teaches us to 


merely have to glance at the word and the 
fingers spell it automatically. Then, the dan- 
ger is that, letting the fingers take care of 
themselves, our minds wander far away from 
the typewriter 

(4) This brings us to the fourth factor 


of concentration. It is possible to 
type fairly well and carry on a line of thought 
on almost any subject under the sun, while 
our fingers automatically go on with the work 
But this divided attention gives errors a chance 
to creep in. When both the conscious and the 
subconscious thought unite upon the 


the degree 


work, 


there is powerful concentration which should 
result in accuracy. 
empty 


Furthermore, if you can 
your mind of everything except the 
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work you are doing, you will find it positively 
restful. There is a strain when the mind is 
divided against itseli—when you are giving 
your work as little attention as possible be- 
cause your mind is occupied with other things. 
The result is discontent and boredom. One 
way of keeping up interest in your work is to 
make a game out of it, and keep score. 


Keeping Score 


The game is this. Keep a piece of paper on 
your desk (your score card) with several 
headings on it, such as “Wrong Stroke,” 
“Transposition,” “Carelessness.” Each time 
you make an error, put a mark under the 
proper heading. When you have finished a 
piece of work, count the number of folios and 
keep a record of them. (A folio is ten lines, 
and there should be two and one-half folios on 
a letter-sized sheet and three folios on a legal 
sheet.) At the end of the day, count up the 
total number of folios and the total number 
of errors, and note the proportion of errors to 
folios. You will find great satisfaction (or 
chagrin) in viewing your scores. If you suc- 
ceed in making only one slight typographical 
error to every three folios, you will be doing 
very well. However, the possibilities for im- 
provement are practically limitless. Always 
bear in mind that it is possible to do forty 
pages (one hundred fo- 
lios) without a_ single 
error—it has been done. 

Your score will also 
show you where your 
greatest weakness lies. If 
most of your errors are 
under the heading “Wrong 
Stroke,” you probably need 
finger exercises to gain 
perfect control over the 
muscles and the correct 
placing of the fingers over 
the keys. If the greatest 
proportion of your errors 
are under “Transposition,” you are probably 
trying to type too fast; if under “Careless- 
ness,” your mind is wandering away from 
your work. 


Rest and Work 


In regard to concentration as a means of 
relaxation, I remember one Saturday after- 
noon when I was asked to stay to type a 
twenty-page will in final form, with four 
carbon copies. I wished to earn the extra 
money, although I felt unusually tired and 
nervous. I realized I would have to make a 
special effort, for theoretically no erasure is 
allowable in a will, although, in fact, a mistake 
of one letter can be erased, if you succeed in 
doing it so that it is not noticeable; but one 
wrong word means that the entire page must 
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be done over. I arranged my “score card” 
and went seriously to work, dismissing every- 
thing else from my mind 

After having to rewrite one or two pages 
on account of some slight error, I became 
more and more impressed with the seriousness 
of the slip of the finger, and soon lost myself 
in the work, until the going began to be very 
easy. I found more and more satisfaction in 
each page, and each page seemed to take less 
time. When it was finished, I found to my 
great surprise that I was completely rested 
and happy with the pride of achievement. 

Indeed, a will typed on heavy “will paper,” 
with the proper capitalization, with perfect 
margins on both sides, exactly the same 
amount of space at the top and bottom of 
every page, typed with firm, even strokes, 
without an erasure to mar any of. the pages, 
is surely “a thing of beauty” and a joy to the 
artistic typist, especially when it is bound up 
with satin ribbons and sealed with a wax seal 
of matching color. When it is a document 
upon which the fate of a million-dollar fortune 
will hang for years, the imaginative typist feels 
almost important. 

Speed 


Errors not only spoil the appearance of your 
work, but make the greatest inroads upon 
your rate of speed. You can write three or 
four lines while you are 
making one correction. In 
accordance with this the- 
ory, it is a rule in one 
large New York law office 
that if you make an error 
in the first four lines of a 
page, you must not erase, 
but start all over again. 
Time taken up in erasing 
becomes a big item if you 
make many errors. Speed 
in typing will not offset 
the time taken in making 
corrections, so it is best to 
“make haste slowly.” Strive for accuracy 
first. If accuracy comes, you will not have 
to strive for speed, you will have achieved it 
before you know it. 

Where there is only one stenographer in a 
small office, she does not have to worry about 
how many folios a day she does. If she is 
able to do all the work that comes up it is 
all that is required. However, it is interesting 
to know how many folios a day a real expert 
is supposed to do. The rate of speed depends 
largely upon the character of the work, and 
whether one is familiar or unfamiliar with it— 
whether you have to spend time consciously 
thinking, or whether your fingers do most of 
the thinking for you. It is possible to do 
thirty or forty folios an hour on straight 

(Continued on page 215) 
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(Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the author) 
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And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


By E. Li.uian HutTCHINSON 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 


(Continuing this Series of Articles from the November issue) 


Figures 


HE fourth bank of keys on the type- 
writer seems destined, from the start, 
to give the stenographer a great deal of 


‘trouble. Not only are all phases of learn- 


ing the proper technique of using the keys— 
reaching, stroking, control of rhythm and 
of accuracy, copy-getting—difficult, but the 
problem of when to use these keys to repre- 
sent the numbers that constantly appear in 
letters dictated and reports copied, and when 
to spell the numbers out in words, is a daily 
transcription puzzle. 

The following classified rulings have been 
prepared to cover the cases constantly arising 
in the business office. 


“Figure” and “Number” 


Before we start our study of these rules, 
however, we should have clearly in mind the 
differences between a “figure” and a “num- 
ber,” so that no confusion will arise in inter- 
preting the rules. 

A number is a mathematical aggregate that 
may be represented either in figures, as 1,000, 
or in words, as one thousand. 

A figure is a symbol denoting a number 
or a part of a number, as 6. 


General Rules 


A few general rules may be stated before 
the more specific ones are discussed: 


1. In the isolated mention of numbers, spell 
out whole numbers less than 100, but use 
figures for numbers over 100 


There were twenty-two students in the class 
The population was 1,876 

She was employed four years at Brown's 
The note still has 120 days to run 


If numbers of this nature occur very fre- 
quently, however, as in statistical work, use 
figures for all cases, even when the numbers 
are below 100, as 


Replies were received from 51 men, 43 
women, 10 boys, and 16 girls 


Also use figures for all numbers if the 
largest contains three or more digits: 


Please send us 4 tennis balls, 1 handball, 


15 rackets, and 125 price lists 


2. Spell out all round numbers, that is, 


approximate numbers in even units, as hun- 
dreds, thousands: 


The attendance was nearly five hundred 
The report contained about five thousand 
words 


However, if round numbers come in close 
connection with numbers that are not round, 
use figures for all cases, as: 

Requests were received from 87 automo- 


bile manufacturers, 27 foundries, 100 re 
pair shops, and 56 garages, 


In spelling out round numbers over a thou- 
sand, use the form 


Twelve hundred; twenty-five hundred eighty 


one 
not 


One thousand two hundred; two thousand 


five hundred eighty-one 


3. Any number beginning a sentence, no 
matter how large, should be spelled out, as 


Three hundred cighty-five temporary branch 
post offices were closed 


Often this awkwardness may easily be 
avoided by recasting the sentence, as: 


The Government has closed 385 temporary 
branch post offices 


4. In legal work, and in letters dealing with 
legal matter, it is customary to spell num- 
bers in full, and then to repeat them in fig- 
ures, enclosed in parentheses, directly fol- 
lowing, as: 

We enclose ten dollars ($10) in payment 


of our account 
or 


We enclose ten (10) dollars in payment of our 
account. 


Such parenthetic figures should appear imme- 
diately after the number they represent, not at 
the end of a phrase 
WRonG We enclose ten dollars in pay- 
ment of our account ($10). 


Ricut We enclose ten dollars ($10) in 
payment of our account. 


Specific Rules—A ges 


Spell out ages of people, unless the ages 
include months and days: 


Her employer was fifty-four years old 
The age of the insured was 75 years, 4 
months, and 7 days. 
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Dates 


Always use figures in the date of a busi- 
ness letter : 


December 31, 1932 


Notice that the endings nd, st, th, d should 
be used only when the day precedes the 
month : 


June 4 but the 4th of June 


Dates are sometimes spelled out in social 
letters, formal invitations, or in legal docu- 
ments, when they would become: 


June twenty-one, nineteen hundred thirty-two. 


In billing and tabulating, months are often 
indicated by figures, and years by the final 
two figures of the year: 


10/15/32 or 10-15-32 


This form is not proper for use in letters 
however. 
Spell out references to decades and cen- 
turies: 
The gay nineties, 
The twentieth century. 


Decimals 


Decimals should always be expressed in 
figures; if there is no whole number, a cipher 
should precede the decimal point: 


7.89 
0.43 


In columns of tables, ciphers may be added 
to make all figures contain the same number 
of decimal places, if extreme accuracy is not 
necessary, as: 


0.4000 instead of 0.4 
0.2650 0.265 — 
4.3500 4.35 
1.3333 1.3333 


However, the stenographer must ascertain 
before doing this whether absolute accuracy is 
required. It may be that the compiler in- 
tended to show, as often in technical and sci- 
entific work, that a computation has been 
carried to one, two, or three decimal places 
only, the remainder being dropped. In such 
cases the inclusion of additional ciphers 
would be misleading. 


Dimensions, Degrees, Weights, Measures, 
Distances 


Figures should always be used with units 
of measure: 


8 feet, 9 inches 10 yards 
56° F. 4 miles 
% pound 5.2 grams 


(See preceding article concerning abbreviations of such 
cares.) 
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Fractions 


Spell out common fractions in isolated 
cases : 


These orders are one-fourth of those re- 
ceived today. 


When typing fractions that do not appear 
on the typewriter keyboard, it is clearer to 
use the style 5/16 than 5-16. Also, it is 
clearer not to use the hyphen between the 
whole number and the fraction in mixed 
numbers, as 4 5/16. 


Literary References 


References to numbers of pages. chapters, 
volumes, paragraphs, sections, illustrations 
of books, reports, and other literary matter 
should always be in figures, for clearness. 

In footnotes and bibliographical material, 
such references are usually abbreviated (see 
article in November issue on Abbreviations). 
For example: 


Johns, Ralph Leslie. “Business Letters,” 
Chap. XI, Pars. 200-204, pp. 196-199, espe- 
cially Fig. 16 and Letter 58 


As Arabic figures are more clearly read 
by most people, Roman numerals should be 
used for the more infrequent cases. 

The following illustrations will show the 
references that usually carry Roman numerals 
and those that are written in Arabic figures: 


Roman Arabic 
Volume I page 476 
Part (or Division) II column 3 
Book I verse 1 
Chapter X line 4 
Act Ill No. 5 
Appendix I Figure 3 

Illustration 9 
Table 8 
Chart 10 


In numbering the pages of reports or manu- 
scripts, use Arabic figures except for the 
“front-matter” section—the Preface, Intro- 
duction, Contents—which should be num- 
bered in small Roman figures: é, ti, ii, iv, etc. 


Money 


Amounts of money, whether dollars or 
cents, in business letters should always be 
written in figures (for exception, see Par. 
4, page 171), although some authorities rule 
that sums that can be expressed in a few 
words and sums less than a dollar should be 
spelled out. Figures, however, stand out 
more clearly when it is necessary to refer 
to a letter, so it would seem that all argu- 
ments are for using them. 

“Cents” may be written in several ways: 


5 cents, 5 c., 5¢, 5 cts., $.05 (im tabulations only) 
(Continued on page 206) 
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[This article can be read by any student who has completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual.) 
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Shorthand as a Novelty in Advertising 


HE interest-winning value of shorthand 

notes in an advertisement seems to have 
captured the imagination of advertising 
writers, and the idea is spreading throughout 
the country. We are constantly receiving 
copies of such advertisements from our friends. 
The idea is a clever one. In the first place, 
the advertisement is distinctive, as it stands out 
boldly on the printed page and, owing to its 
novelty, wins instant attention. It also makes 
a direct appeal to endless thousands who can 
read it, because they take personal satisfaction 
and pride in their knowledge, and are also 
pleased that the advertiser is sufficiently in- 
terested to talk to them in their own language. 
It arouses the curiosity of those who do not 
know shorthand, and they run to the first 
stenographer they know to find out what it is 
about. Altogether, it is very good psychology. 
We wonder how many of you have seen 





such shorthand ads in your local papers 
Printers’ Ink, one of the leading professional 
advertising magazines, reproduces one of these 
newspaper advertisements and comments on 
it as follows: 

Here is an example of advertising copy that speaks 
exclusively to a definite class. It is addressed to the 
ladies and, more exactly, to those ladies whose 
education and experience has left them versed 
in a knowledge of the Gregg system The adver- 
tisement appeared recently in a Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, newspaper. How many of the uninitiated, 
seeing it, scoured their respective offices for a trans 
lator who could allay their curiosity? 


And still another one, more elaborate, ap- 
peared recently in the Daily Mail & Empire, 
Toronto, Canada. It is reported by our corre- 
spondent who sent it in that a personal call 
at the store revealed the fact that the adver- 
tisement had astonishing pulling power. 
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Proportion—the Great Economizer 


HE economy of shorthand is remark- 

able. Think of being able to express the 

forty-one different sounds into which 
phonetic writing is divided by the use of only 
three writing elements—the curve, the straight 
line, and the circle or loop. What an economy 
in the use of material! 

Without proportion this economy would be 
impossible. Proportion is the great econo 
mizer of shorthand. Proportion makes it pos- 
sible to use three different lengths of a curve 
or a straight line to express three different 
sounds, such as n, m, men; ft, d, ted. 

All the economy effected by the use of pro- 
portion is destroyed when it is disregarded. 
The curves, the straight lines, and the circles 
lose their definiteness and cause hesitation in 
reading. Once the shorthand student realizes 
that the simplicity of shorthand—the ease 
with which it can be written and read at 


high speed—depends upon accurate propor 
tion, he will become a proportion enthusiast 
and—an expert shorthand writer 

The following drills will stimulate you to 
continue your practice until you have built 
up the required skill in the necessary nice 
ties of proportion. The drills consist mainly 
of groups of trios. The relative difference i 


the proportion of these trios must be con 
stantly maintained. When the hand is trained 
to make distinctions automatically, the notes, 
even in rapid writing, will retain sufficient 
similarity to the original proportions; where 
as, if the habit of making the distinctions 
clear is not established early in the study, the 
notes will go to pieces under the stress of 
rapid notetaking. Practice these drills with 
all the concentrated effort and interest of 
which you are capable and your reward will 
be quick and sure, and most satisfactory 


Drills on Proportion Trios 


Drill One 
oa & 
< ‘ < J ‘ 
“« a“ es va @ 
@ «a QO a a 


of, are-our, well-will, point-appoint, real-regard 
like, of all, of our, of our letters, he will, he will write 
where else 


Drill Two 
oo, k, £ 
7 4 ) ) 
; | 
» > > 
7 Sites 2 go ”* 7” 
vou an, go-good, we, care, geve, world, you can 


you can go, ago, 1 can give, I can give you 





Drill Three 


* =, men 


. ? 
vo oa 7 7 
—’ c t 
, tf. am-more, mer " mt mar chen | an 
J am not ” most. memorandum ner ” ‘ 
Drill Four 
t, d, ted-ded 


at-it, would, did-datc, t d to do, what, order, 
whet to do, till-tell, dear-deal, debtor 






Drill Five 
s, p, b 
, a r a a 
re) 
' le 
a ee Or ay C 
4 
Ss, put, be-by-but, speak-speech-special, has been, 


public-publish, was, people, about, possible, except, 
body 


Drill Six 
sf, 2 


ee ee ee Oe 


> ) x ? 7 4 ) 2 y 
9 gy e c A J Pa) 
is-his, for, have, he is, if, ever, see, far-favor, very, 
sees, first, verse, saw, follow, several, force, full 
su ficient 
Drill Seven 


sh, ch, J 


shall-ship, which-change, j, 1 shall, each, agent, such, 
subject, session, usual-wish, choose, suggest, judge 
charge, insure, much, manage 


Drill Eight 


aed 
: 7 7 5 FF 
— 3 a O ~ 
a-an, he, I, here, Harry, early, with, I think, any, 


name, me, my, making, using, how-out, ever, advan- 
tage, effort, after 


Drill Nine 


oo, this, def-dev 


Pe WM oe ee i 
, oe id eG 


4 ( ? ey. Y 2a 
you-your, this, different, this is, difficult, fuil. You 
will endeavor to do this. You ore definite in this 
statement 
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Drill Ten 


th, ten-den, tem-dem 


/ 


o gt at 4 


the, ten, time, with, I do not, ultimate, they do not, 
the time, with the, I do not think, to me 


Drill Eleven 


th, ent-end, emt-emd 


4 . . o7 


there-their, and-end, emt-emd, thorough-thoroughly 
three, until, empty, there are, and our, there is, and is 
seemed, therewith, and with, and the, exclaimed, uni 
formity 


Drill Twelve 


4 Comparative Drill 


or VA ‘ C ” 


so, friend, value, all, present, bill, war, of your, 
car, work, will go, glad, was, represent, will be, is 
there, found, house, confident, govern, office, refer, 
will have 


The Last Forty Pages 


The effort and attention you give to the 
last forty pages of your shorthand Manual 
containing Chapters X, XI, and XII will 
largely decide your stenographic future. It 
is a simple matter to attain a high speed on 
the brief forms and the easy words of one 
or two syllables. Stenographers who fail to 
get down a dictation do not fail because of 
their inability to write easy words. They 
fail because they cannot write difficult and 
technical words. The last three chapters in 
the Manual show you how to write many 
difficult and technical words in a simple way. 

By utilizing the device of disjoining certain 
prefixes and suffixes, the shorthand writer 
makes child’s play of such words as electroly- 
sis, reclamation, agriculture, multiplication, 
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Three Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Ten 
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Four Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Eleven 
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Sixty-Three Sentence Drills 


On Chapter Twelve 
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Sixty-Three Sentence Drills 


On Chapter Twelve 
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politically, psychology, specification, and ste- 
nography. It is an interesting experiment to 
write these words without using the disjoin- 
ing device and an experiment that always en- 
genders in the heart of the experimenter a 
warm and everlasting friendship for the dis- 
joined contr’s, detr’s, agr’s, ical’s, fication’s, 
and ograph’s! 


Sentences on the Disjoined Prefixes and 
Suffixes 


The following drills have been prepared to 
give you an interesting review of some of the 
theory principles in Chapters X to XII. Read 
and copy them until you know them by heart, 
then have them dictated to you from your 
typed transcript. Check your dictation crit- 
ically and repractice where necessary. These 
words from Pars. 209, 214, and 230 are pre- 
sented in the order of their frequency. 


First-Thousand-W ord Group 


contract, extra, interest, interested, interesting, agree, 
include, includes, over, short, understanding, article, 


program 
ZL 7] 
> : J 
“ ~m fe i ee Aa” 
? . 

/ 4 ‘ a ) 

c > 

y ; <> 
Tr, < ; L 

7g ° < V4 
Cc v a 


Second-Thousand-Word Group 


central, center, contrary, construction, distribution, 
enter, entered, instructed, agreeable, agreement, in- 
clined, postage, circular, circumstances, grand, short- 
age, shortly, support, transfer, understood, practical, 
possibility, abi 


ity, capacity, authority, telegraph, 


telegram, friendship 
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Third-Thousand-W ord Group 


control, destroy, electric, exclusive, entertain, instract, 
instruction, agriculture, anticipate, inclusive, paerea- 
graph, postal, superior, supreme, suspect, transaction, 
physical, political, majority, security, seighborhood 


. / ‘ ( y C, 


Fourth-Thousand-W ord Group 


contribute, electrical, extreme, extraordinary, interfere, 

introduce, intelligence, instrument, instructor, dis- 

agreeabie, anticipation, declare, decline, magnificent, 

overlook, overcome, selfish, circulation, circus, grand- 

mother, undertake, musical, medical, personality, 

locality, psychology, apology. reward, worship, 
domestic 








a 





Fifth-Thousand-Word Group 


contrast, distribute, instruments, constructed, decla- 
ration, declined, postmaster, postpone, grandfather, 
shorter, suspected, suspicion, translation, technical, 
critical, regulation, simplicity, sincerity, classification, 
geography, township, fundamental, artistic 


Words 


Merely to learn the shorthand outlines for 
technical words like those in the foregoing 
exercises is not sufficient. You should be able 
to spell them without the slightest hesitation 
and you should be familiar with their mean- 
ing so that, as you transcribe them, you will 
understand what the dictator has said. The 
following story illustrates this point very 
aptly. 


Mistress: This pie is burnt; did you make it 
according to the instructions? 
Nora No, ma’am, it’s my own cremation. 


The incorrect use of a word or the substi- 
tution of the wrong word in an important 
transcript has resulted in the “cremation” of 
the stenographic hopes of many a beginner, 
and new hope has risen from the ashes only 
after the dictionary habit has been adopted as 
the only preventive of a recurrence of this 
tragedy. 

Know the meaning of every word you 
write. Get the dictionary habit now or else 
your “private secretary” dream may continue 
to remain but a dream! Here is a suggested 
list of words in Chapters X to XII which 
should send many students to the dictionary: 


Chapter Ten 


Par. 209: centrifugal, countersign, construe, elec 
trolysis, extricate, retrieve, retrogression. 
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Par. 214: antecedent, anterior, inclement, parasite 
recluse, susceptible, transfix 


Chapter Eleven 


Par. 227: inscribe, impute, circumspect, introspec- 
tion, transpire, aspire, exigency, contingency. 

Par. 230: visibility, sagacity, analogy, genealogy, 
minority, lithography, typography, calligraphy, seren- 
ity, drastic. 

Par. 235: bills payable, bills receivable, indemnity 
policy, commercial paper, chattel mortgage 


Chapter Twelve 


Par. 246: affidavit, execute, hydraulic, jurisdiction, 
litigation, plaintiff. 


oO° 


Repetition Speed-Building 
Tests 
Test No. 5 
For Use with Chapter X 


Taken from Unit 30, Par. 225 


Speed Range: 60-70-80 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 Minutes 
Number of Words: 210 Words 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: We have just received a letter 
from the Central Electric Company,’ asking 
us to submit bids on the 100,000 indirect 
lighting lamps to* be constructed according 
to the design and the detailed statement at- 
tached to the* drawings that will form a part 
of the contract. 

Owing to the extraordinary‘ 


70 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: We have just received a letter 
from the Central Electric Company, asking 
us* to submit bids on the 100,000 indirect 
lighting lamps to be constructed according’ 
to the design and the detailed statement at- 
tached to the drawings that will form a part 
of the contract.* 

Owing to the extraordinary conditions in 
our plant at present and the absence of our* 


(80 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: We have just received a letter 
from the Central Electric Company, asking 
us to submit bids’ on the 100,000 indirect 
lighting lamps to be constructed according to 
the design and the’ detailed statement attached 
to the drawings that will form a part of the 
contract. 

Owing to the extraordinary*® conditions in 
our plant at present and the absence of our 
principal construction engineer we cannot 


submit* 
(Continued on page 184) 
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| Electoral College Vote by States 


for 1932 


Drill on Chapter X11, Par. 238 


ECEMBER is an excellent month for 


you to learn the shorthand outlines for 

all the states. The Presidential election has 
| given current interest to the Electoral Col 
lege and each state’s representation in it. The 


Electoral vote by states is given here. 

As the abbreviations for the states follow 
quite closely the familiar longhand forms, it 
simplifies your learning them “letter perfect.” 


State V ote State 


Q 9 / — 


4 {) we ? , 
c 6 
j 
g 

A 7 ” 


/# f 


/ 
OC (7 -_ 
= 7 _ 
O 
ue SO — 






And you will find such a ready command of 
great help in getting off to a flying start in 
taking letters, when the address is flung at 
you in a rush, and you have to concentrate on 
the street number to get it down correctly. 
The ability to take names and addresses 
quickly and accurately in shorthand immedi- 
ately creates a favorable impression when you 
try out for a job. 


V ote State V ote 
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The following six of the forty-eight states have 34.4 per cent of the total electoral vote of 531 
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Test No. 6 
For Use with Chapter XI 


Taken from Unit 33, Par. 236 


Speed Range: 60-70-80 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 Minutes 
Number of Words: 210 Words 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: We regret very much that you 
have experienced so much dissatisfaction’ 
with your order for the table described in 
your letters. I thank you for calling? my 
attention to this difficulty, however, and I 
certainly appreciate* your constructive criti- 
cism, as it will give me an opportunity to 
correct* 


(70 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: We regret very much that you 
have experienced so much dissatisfaction with 
your’ order for the table described in your 
letter. I thank you for calling my attention 
to this* difficulty, however, and I certainly 
appreciate your constructive criticism, as it* 
will give me an opportunity to correct an 
error and to make provision against a‘ 


(80 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: We regret very much that you 
have experienced so much dissatisfaction with 
your order for the’ table described in your 
letter. I thank you for calling my attention 
to this difficulty, however, and’* I certainly 
appreciate your constructive criticism, as it 
will give me an opportunity to*® correct an 
error and to make provision against a repe- 
tition of it. While there is no doubt in my 
mind that‘ 


Test No. 7 
For Use with Chapter XII 


Taken from Unit 35, Par. 245 


Speed Range: 60-70-80 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 Minutes 
Number of Words: 210 Words 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: It weakens our moral fiber 
when we lose faith. That’s why we don't 
want to’ lose faith in you, in your good 
company, and in your manner of doing busi- 
ness, 

Your" past-due account—now more than 
three months old—is a matter of grave con- 
cern with us at* this time. The old year is 
slipping into the past, and we know you 
want to start the New‘ 


(70 Words a Minute) 
Gentlemen: It weakens our moral fiber 


when we lose faith. That's why we don't 
want to lose faith in you,’ in your good com- 
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pany, and in your manner of doing business. 
Your past-due account—now more than 
three* months old—is a matter of grave con- 
cern with us at this time. The old year is 
slipping into the*® past, and we know you 
want to start the New Year right by having 
all past-due accounts paid. We, too, are* 


(80 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: It weakens our moral fiber 
when we lose faith. That's why we don’t 
want to lose faith in you, in your good’ com- 
pany, and in your manner of doing business. 

Your past-due account—now more than 
three months old—is a matter® of grave con- 
cern with us at this time. The old year is 
slipping into the past, and we know you want 
to start the New*® Year right by having all 
past-due accounts paid. We, too, are greatly 
interested in having our own books in shape.* 


eO°o 


Here’s An Idea! 


AYS Mr. C. I. Schupp, of Los Angeles: 

“T find the following quite useful in get- 

ting out post-card size (or smaller) notices, 
circulars, etc., especially when in a hurry: 

“Take an ordinary stamp pad and put some 
mimeograph ink on it. Type the notice on an 
ordinary stencil. Cut this off to fit the stamp 
pad. Place it face down on the inked stamp 
pad and begin printing. 

“Two or three hundred post-card notices 
may be printed in five or ten minutes—which 
would take several hours if typed individually. 
Also, I address by this method a supply of 
envelopes to frequent correspondents and keep 
them on hand for instant use—again a big help 
especially when rushed.” 

The Stencil Stamp Company, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, New York, has a patented “Copy- 
Stamp” for just such work. With a stencil 
clamped to a frame like an ordinary rubber 
stamp and a self-feeding ink fountain in the 
handle, it turns out duplicates at a good clip! 
You who were reading these pages in May, 
1931, will remember seeing this device pic- 
tured at that time. 

But that Mr. Schupp’s method works satis- 
factorily we can vouch, for this very item 
came to us in one of his “stencilled” envelopes. 

You who are already doing office work must 
discover many such ways of cutting corners 
that would be of interest and value to your 
fellow workers. Why not pass them along? 
Each such “original” idea that we accept for 
publication before July first. will bring its 
contributor either a year’s subscription to this 
magazine or one of the new Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens, just as you prefer. 
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Four Points of Speed 


HE four points of a shorthand speed 

program might be stated as follows— 

(1) Knowledge of Theory, (2) Prac- 
tice, (3) Understanding, and (4) Persistence 
Necessarily, no house can be reared without 
a foundation, and the foundation of speed in 
shorthand is a thorough familiarity with the 
basic principles of the system. A mere theo- 
retical knowledge, the ability to answer ques- 
tions in examinations as to the joining of 
circles or when to reverse a vowel to express 
r, will not suffice. A knowledge of system 
sufficient to rear a structure of speed thereon 
presupposes a mastery of first principles as 
automatic as the language that we speak, as 
much a matter of habit as the colloquialisms 
of speech that we employ every day of our 
lives. It is inconceivable that anybody could 
write two hundred words a minute and be 
conscious of every word and of every outline 
that he writes. An outline at that speed must 
come from the finger tips without conscious 
effort, without at times a perception that the 
outline has actually passed from the head to 
the pen. 

Our mind at such a speed must be left free 
to cope with the exigencies of hearing and of 
understanding, unhampered by the necessity 
for recalling the “mechanics” of the outlines. 
We must be able to write with no more con- 
scious thought for our shorthand forms than 
if we were writing longhand. Only an absolute 
knowledge of shorthand theory will make such 
automatic speed possible. 

Our second point of speed— 
as well be labeled “dictation.” 
a knowledge of the first point, mastery of 
system, there is only one way by which to 
advance to high speed in shorthand, and that is 
by dictation practice. There is no short-cut 
in a highly skilled art like shorthand. Dicta- 
tion practice, and more dictation practice, is 
the only “open sesame” to shorthand speed 
The practicing of individual outlines for better 
execution, penmanship drills, the copying of 
plates, are all first-class aids to speed, but none 
of them will take the place of dictation. The 
constant grind of putting theory into practice 
from dictation is the sole method by which a 
skill like shorthand can be acquired with any 


practice—might 


just Assuming 


degree of proficiency. All the shorthand 
champions without exception have grown to 
championship stature on a steady diet of 
dictation practice, plus an absolute knowledge 
of first principles. 

Understanding, our third point of speed, is 
an essential element, though one rarely ap- 
preciated by the average student. It is impos- 
sible to attain to any degree of shorthand skill 
without an understanding of the matter to be 
written. Shorthand writing might be termed 
“suggestion” writing The outline that we 
write for any given word is a mere phonetic 
suggestion of the word it implies. The process 
of suggestion is nothing more nor less than a 
process of mental association. 

It is needless to say that the suggestion of 
a word would mean nothing to us were we not 
familiar, in the first place, with the word itself. 
Thus, shorthand writing, and especially fast 
shorthand writing, presupposes an understand- 
ing of whatever is to be written. This point 
vocabulary, of gram 
mar, and of sentence construction. The wider 
our vocabulary, the more easily and quickly the 
mere suggestion of an outline will produce in 
our mind the complete word; the better our 
understanding of grammar and diction, the 
more readily do we respond to context in 
reading shorthand 

The reason technical matter is usually diff 
cult to write fast is because it is beyond our 
knowledge and understanding; it is like a 
foreign language to us. Try to reproduce in 
shorthand an unfamiliar foreign language! 
Though the phonetics of it may be similar to 
our own language, it suggests no meaning to 
us. Part of the skill of the shorthand reporter 
is to be found in the fact, not that he moves 
his hand faster than the office stenographer, 
but that he is 


embraces the subject of 


a language which he 
understands and the office stenographer 
not. On “My dear Sir—Yours truly” she may 
be able to write quite as fast as the reporter, 
but, to her, legal terminology is as foreign as 
Greek or Latin. 

To a great degree, our third point, 


writing 
does 


under 


standing, is a direct product of our second 
point, practice. An effective shorthand vocab 
ulary—which means a vocabulary that is in- 
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stantly and automatically available at high 
speed—is inevitably induced by dictation. It is 
impossible to write the same words and com- 
binations over and over again in dictation 
without absorbing something of their meaning 
and purpose. The most effective way in the 
world to acquire a wide English vocabulary is 
by shorthand practice. The extensive vocab- 
ulary of the expert shorthand reporters has 
come to them chiefly by their pracfice to 
acquire shorthand speed. It is something of a 
beneficent circle—speed is dependent upon 
understanding and vocabulary; understanding 
and vocabulary in turn inevitably induce speed. 

Our fourth point, persistence, is a product 
neither of the mental nor of the manual, but 
of the spirit. In no line of endeavor is it of 
more usefulness than in striving for speed in 
shorthand. Of necessity, the continual writing 
over and over again of the same words and 
the same phrases is a tiresome grind. The 
monotony of it wears down enthusiasm and 
weakens ambition. It requires will as well as 
intelligence and manual skill to become a fast 
writer, and it is for lack of this one quality 
that many otherwise capable writers fail to 
reach the goal of speed. It is a goal that is 
possible to any normal, intelligent youth, but 
he must be willing to practice and to persist. 


=, t. $. 
eO° 


Blessed Event 


R. and Mrs. John Robert Gregg have 
announced the birth of an eight-and-a- 
quarter-pound daughter early Thursday morn- 
ing, November 10. Both mother and daugh- 
ter are well and happy. The baby has been 
named Kate Kinley Gregg, after Mrs. Gregg’s 
mother, and her father, Dr. David Kinley, 
former president of the University of Illi- 
nois. 
The Grecc Writer extends heartiest con- 
gratulations and good wishes to the fond 
parents. 


oOo 
Are You Guilty? 


NABILITY to use clear, correct, and 
forceful English has hindered the advance- 
ment of many otherwise capable business men 
and women in the opinion of Harvey M. 
Kelley, a member of the administrative staff 
of Pace Institute. 
“In talking with the rank and file of office 
workers, as well as with those holding more 
responsible positions, I find that a better 
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understanding of the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar and a better knowledge of the words in 
everyday use is needed,” said Mr. Kelley. 
“Many persons confuse words similar in sound 
or meaning; many are not alert to the exact 
meaning of words and fail to observe their 
finer shades of meaning. To choose ‘proper 
words in proper places’ is the guiding rule 
of a writer's equipment, whether the writing 
is of a literary nature or is in the form of 
interoffice communications and reports.” 

To the employee whose shortcomings in 
English are likely to prove a handicap, Mr. 
Kelley offers two simple but important sug- 
gestions—Do not shift the subjects of sen- 
tences unnecessarily ; express similar ideas in 
a similar way. 


oO° 


New Recruits 


ISS IRENE ZILAHY, of Vienna, Aus- 

tria, now famous as one of the most 
agile and accomplished tap dancers on the 
European stage, is said to have formerly been 
Austria's champion stenographer, with a short- 
hand speed of one hundred sixty words a 
minute and a typing speed of eighty words. 

In line with this, we learn from the daily 
press that stage producers of Vienna, in 
searching for the perfect type of girl to play 
adolescent roles, selected Miss Trude Haybey, 
a typist working in a Vienna office. After 
some preliminary experience, she is now to 
have the leading role in a spectacle to be 
staged by Max Reinhardt, noted impresario. 


oO? 


Nice in Summer! 


OW would you like to have your office 

floating on a river? A United Press 
dispatch from St. Louis tells us, “A float- 
ing office building has been built on the Mis- 
sissippi River here. The ‘building’ is a boat 
twenty-five feet wide by 300 feet long and 
contains twelve office suites. It is anchored 
near the downtown section. 

“Every modern office convenience has been 
installed. A ‘floating water main’ supplies 
city water. Telephone and telegraph wires 
have been installed. Electric lights are sup- 
plied with current from the city power lines. 

“A cooling system for summer and a heat- 
ing system for winter have been installed. A 
summer garden for employees has been built 
on the roof. The building pays no ground 
rent or taxes.” 
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The Magic Lamp 


“Give wings to your fancy, for fairer than any picture that you can paint with thought is the 
future that you can claim with till and faith and work.’ 


HE Annual Shorthand 
Writing Contest of the Or- 
der of Gregg Artists opening 


this month for shorthand students 
and writers the world over has 
been joyously attested to have the 
magic of Aladdin’s Lamp for many 
a student-stenographer and stenog- 
rapher who competes in it with the serious 
interest of benefiting from the practice it 


affords and achieving the necessary skill in 
writing shorthand. 
An Open Sesame 
“I want to show you a letter from one 


of my last-year students,” a teacher recently 
said to us. “She secured her position—a very 
nice one—on the strength of her success in the 
O. G. A. Contest and awards received from 
your department.” 

The student wrote: 

“I do not know how to thank you for 
making me practice for the certificates in 
shorthand and typewriting and for the 
O. G. A. Contest. I showed them, including 
my name in the Grecc Writer, to Mr. Eliot, 
and he was considerably impressed. He asked 
what I had done to secure them; then gave me 
a test—and I got the job! Positions are hard 
to find, and when I saw the number of appli- 
cants waiting I was afraid I wouldn't have a 
chance without experience. But my creden- 
tials procured the interview for me, and my 
ability on the test did the rest. 

“Every student should go after these 
awards because they certainly have ‘pull’ with 
the ‘bosses’ in the office. I have had to ex- 
hibit my certificates and pins to the other 
girls here, who did not know anything about 
them, and they were so impressed I really 
feel as if I were quite the ‘whole show.’ I 
have you and my other teachers at Technical 
High to thank for it.” 

Any student who qualifies for all of the 





certificates awarded by this depart- 
ment in shorthand and typewriting 
need have no fear of an office dic- 
tation test, and if he has the high- 
er recognition of a contest prize to 
distinguish him as a good short 
hand writer he has an excellent 
wedge to open the way into a posi 
tion or to advancement 

“I was literally only 
dred’ to the bosses here until 
in the O. G. A 
got around 
a few of the stenographers here take your 
magazine—and one morning I was called to 
the office of the general manager 

“*How would you like to be a stenographer 
in this office?’ he asked. ‘I need two girls 
My secretary is kept busy attending to rou 
tine matters, and I need a stenographer to 
relieve her of the dictation.’ 

“I was awfully excited and thrilled at the 
suggestion, because it meant that I could 
now feel I was a little more than just a cog 
in a big stenographic machine. He talked 
quite a little while, and told me that he had 
seen my name in the Greco Writer and that 
he also wrote shorthand—in fact, had been 
secretary to the manager that preceded him 
Picking up a pencil he wrote some notes on 
a desk pad, thrust them toward me and said 
‘Read that.’ 

“How beautifully he writes! He seemed 
proud of his ability to write artistic notes, 
and pleased, too, that I could read them. That 
was my dictation test. 

“He says he frequently writes his own let- 
ters in shorthand because he can concentrate a 
little better that way, and I will have plenty 
of his shorthand as well as my own to tran- 
scribe. Wasn't I glad I had practiced so long 
on that Contest Copy!” 

We become a bit reminiscent when letters 
like these reach us, and remember with what 
effort and care we prepared our own speci- 
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men for the first and only Shorthand Writing 
Contest we ever tried. It took only that 
one to bring back a prize—and the offer of a 
position that in the exultation of youth seemed 
to be a special gift of the gods! The reali- 
zation of an ambition—a dream that had un- 
expectedly come true! (Do I not often tell 
you to be careful what you wish for, because 
your dreams will come true if you couple 
desire with hard work?) We have had many 
occasions to be glad for those hours spent in 
practicing that test—writing and examining 
examining and writing specimen after speci- 
men until table, chairs, and floor were cov 
ered with shorthand copies. Not until our 
attention was called to the lateness of the 
hour did we notice dawn peeping in at the 
window on the last evening before the final 
copy had to be sent in; nor real- 
ized how cramped, tired, and cold 
we were! 


The Outstanding Event 
of the Year 


Because this Contest captures 
the attention of hundreds of thou- 
sands of shorthand students and 
focuses it on the value of writing 
good notes by rewarding such abil- 
ity with beautiful cups, pins, and 
other prizes, it is recognized as the 
outstanding shorthand event of the 





Silver Trophy 
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progress in taking dictation rapidly and ac- 
curately, transcribing your notes promptly 
and correctly. Easy, isn’t it? That is one 
reason why this Contest is so popular and 
has drawn contestants from almost every 
country on earth. The possibilities for win- 
ning are so great and the requirements prac- 
tical and within the reach of every short- 
hand writer. Naturally, some will be able 
to write better shorthand than others—that 
is why we have beautiful silver cups for 
first place—but everyone can write well 
enough to win the gold O. G. A. emblem 
pin and ought to if he expects to do pro 
fessional work in the stenographic field. 

Another equally good reason why the 
O. G. A. Contest is popular is because of 
the exhilaration and fun that may be had 
from this competition. 

“We're in to win; but whether 
we do or not we want you to know 
that the fun of entering the Con 
test is what really counts, and we 
certainly have had our share.” 
That is typical of the spirit of con- 
tests year after year. 


Come On, Everybody! 


The zest with which we enter 
any form of competition keeps us 
up on our toes and capable of do- 
ing very much superior work. Or- 


year with contestants entered from Highest Individual Award anize teams in your school during 


every quarter of the globe. It is 

the grand finale to the school year 

with its attendant cheer and glory, for the 
thousands of winners of awards. It is your 
big opportunity to show what you can do in- 
dividually, and also collectively, in bringing 
back to your school the magnificent large 
silver trophy for first place, a prize banner, or 
an Honorable Mention Diploma. Many of you 
have the fine tradition of the prize-winning 
classes of other years to uphold, with their 
achievements to be equalled or excelled; or 
you may be the first to “put your school on 
the map” in the Contest this year. It is a glo- 
rious game and will inevitably bring success 
to you for your participation in it. 


Let Your Motto Be “We Will Win!” 


Every student who writes well enough can 
win something in this Contest for himself and 
for his school. With the exception of the 
first few places there is no limitation upon 
the number of prizes to be awarded except 
the quality of your writing. And the nice 
part about it is that the writing style you 
are expected to have is only that which is 
required of any good shorthand student— 
the kind of notes that are necessary to your 





the practice period—the Contest 

does not close until March first- 
and compete with one another in the writing 
of good notes. Read as many good notes as 
you can, noting why they are good and better 
than you are writing, then try to write 
yours equally well. Fluency, good movement, 
smoothness, correct formation, proper join- 
ings, uniform slant, good proportion—you will 
hear a lot about these things in the weeks 
that follow. 

Come on, then, everybody—come on right 
now, and let’s begin to win. We have 
mobilized our entire staff in preparation 
for the avalanche of Contest papers that 
will descend upon us — a veritable “snow 
slide”—and we are eager to see where and to 
whom the trophies are going this year. Will 
the East or the West or the South capture the 
School Cup from the Middle West? Will 
the individual Silver Cup go to China, Japan, 
England, United States, Canada?—My! but 
the wait is long before we find out these 
things. Perhaps you are going to win it, 
who knows? 

Give wings to your fancy, for fairer than 
any picture that you can paint with thought 
is the future that you can claim with will 
and faith and work. 
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Contest Details 


HE O. G. A. Contest is open to all 

shorthand writers except teachers and 
winners of first place in previous contests 
The prizes given are of exquisite workman- 
ship and design, to which the photographic 
reproductions here cannot do justice. Read 
the paragraphs giving instructions for the 
preparation of papers and fol 
low them explicitly, to assure 
your entry full consideration. 


Individual Awards 


First Prize: Beautifully etched Si 
ver Trophy, suitably engraved 
with the prize-winner’s name and 
achievement, to be held perma 
nently by the winner of first place 

Seconp Prize: Exquisite Solid Gold 
Medal, beautifully chased and 
bearing the O. G. A. insignia in 
enamel and gold (medal, charm, 
or lavalliére style) 

Turep Prize: Sterling Silver Meda! 
similarly chased, in medal, charm, 
or lavalliére style 

Fourtn Prize: Gregg Stenographic 
Fountain Pen and Pencil, attrac 
tively boxed 

Firtm Prize: Exquisite O. G. A 
pin, set with pearl 

Sixtn Prize: The O. G. A. pin with 
emerald sets 

Seventu Prize: The de luxe Minia 
ture Shorthand Manual, bound in 
real parchment and stamped in 
pure gold leaf, autographed by the 
author 

E:cutu Paize: Gregg Fountain Pen 


Seconp Prize 





1 school winning the Trophy three times receives it 

as a permanent possession.) 

Banner for second place, to the 
school; and Fifty Dollars to the teacher or teachers 
of the winning team 

Iuirp Prize: Banner for third place, to the school; 
and Twenty-five Dollars to the teacher or teachers 


f the winning team 


Prize Scuoot Banners To the 
schools taking the next five places 
n the Contest; and Solid Gold 
Medals either watch charm or 
uvalliére style) ¢t the teachers 


of each of the winning teams 


HonORABLE MENTION DirLoMaAs 
Handsome ' engrossed Honorable 
Mention Diplomas to « schoo 
submitting a club tf O G A 
tests of exceptional merit that does 


not take one of the eight scho 


Pens with t oO. G A en 
m n the cap to the teachers 
whose teams rank among the first 
fteer ifter the banner-winning 
group 
b) Gold Seal Dy is ¢t the 
s wls, and O. G. A pins set 
with pearl to the teachers w se 
teams make a score of sixty orf 
better, but d not take one of the 
rst fifteen places after the bas 
ner-wit g@ gr 
(c) Gold Sea DD ymas to the 
schools, and emerald O. G A 


pins to the teachers of the teams 
making a score of fifty-five or 
hetter 

ld Seal Honorable \fention 


bioma ts the highest honor con 


Nintu Prize: Copy of the de lure ferred upon an school not win 
Graded Readings, autographed by ning cup or banner 
Mr. Gregg. New School Trophy Red Seal Honorable Mention Diplo 


1s to the schools, and gold and 


T ize: T : Sten: : 
Tentn Prize The Gregg Steno Awerded Winning Team . 
graphic Pencil to Be Held for enamel O. G. A. pins to the teach 
(lf two or more contestants tie for One Year ers submitting clubs in which one 
or more students receive the gold 


the same flace, the prise for that 
place will be given to each.) 


A gold O. G. A. pin will be awarded each 


contestant whose notes show a good degree 
of executional skill. Many thousands of 
these pins are awarded to students in this 
Contest each year in addition to the other 
prizes. The writer of every specimen show- 
ing a high degree of fluency and correctness 


of form will win one of these pins. 
School Awards 


Prizes are awarded as follows to teachers 
and schools submitting clubs of ten or more 
papers of superior quality from their teams 
in accordance with the published rules 


First Prize: Beautiful large Silver Trophy, to be 
engraved with the name of the winning school and 
held by it for one year; and One Hundred Dollars 
to the teacher or teachers of the winning team 


for superior writing 


In addition to these, a beautiful large 


silk banner in blue and white, with gold 
fringe and tassels (see page 193) will be 
awarded each school whose club, comprised 
of 500 or more papers representing 100 per 
cent of the shorthand students under instruc 
tion, has a score of sixty or better 


How Papers Are Rated 
School ratings will be determined by these 


points (note the changes from past years) 


} 


papers submitted, based 


1. Percentage of 
on the number of shorthand students under 
instruction in the school or class made eligi- 
ble through having completed the eighth les- 
son in the Manual when the club is submitted 


(Note carefully the following explanation.) 














siting 
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A hundred per cent club is construed to 
mean the submission of a paper from each 
member of the class, if only one teacher is 
competing, or the submission of a paper from 
each member of all shorthand classes if all 
the teachers in the school compete. If two 
or more teachers in the same school compete 
with their classes, the work. of these classes 
should be grouped together and sent to the 
examiners to be considered on a group basis. 
If only one teacher in a school competes, it ts 
understood that her class is not 
in any respect to be a “picked” 
class; that is, a class of students 
picked from other classes for the 
purpose of competing. The pa- 
pers submitted should be from 
the regular instruction group or 
groups of the teacher or teachers 
competing. (In this connection it 
has been interesting to note that 
many teachers who made good 
scores when submitting the work 
of all their students did not make 
as good a showing when submit- 
ting the work of an advanced 
class only. There is an oppor- 
tunity to make a better rating in 
the Contest where teachers sub- 
mit the work of all students eli- 
gible to compete.) 

2. Percentage of papers rated 
as reaching the O. G. A. Mem- 
bership standard, based on the 
number of students under in- 
struction that are _ eligible 
(students who have finished the eighth les- 
son are eligible). Points given qualifying 
papers are as _ follows: First-year high 
school students, or Juniors, winning mem- 
bership certificates, including those who 
have finished eighth lesson only, 1% points; 
advanced or second-year students winning cer- 
tificates, 1 point. (First-year high school and 
college students winning certificate and stu- 
dents who have not finished the Manual 
will receive the extra half point of credit.) 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting 
the gold O. G. A. pin, based on the number 
of students eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for 
each winner of the gold pin. 


Special O. G. A. Contest Blank Must 
Accompany Each Club 


The special O. G. A. Contest blank must 
accompany the Contest Club. Write for it 
if you do not have one now. All papers 
submitted for the membership certificate as 
well as the O. G. A. Contest should be ad- 
dressed to the Membership Examiner. (See 
Credentials Booklet.) 
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Group papers as follows: Under each teach- 
er’s name, if more than one teacher is com- 
peting, group Juniors, then Seniors, and be 
sure to state whether they represent 100 per 
cent of the students under instruction in the 
division from which they are competing. By 
a rigid following of these instructions you 
will make it possible for us to handle the 
papers expeditiously and mail reports earlier. 

If you cannot submit your club for certifi- 
cates early in the year, give us your personal 
address, as well as the school ad- 
dress, and tell us how late we 
may send the certificates to the 
school. 


Closing Date 


Owing to the necessity of get- 
ting the report in early so as not 
to hold up the June magazine, 
the Contest closes March 1, 1933, 
and papers that do not reach our 
desk on or before that date will 
not be given consideration. The 
results will be announced in this 
department of the June Grecc 
Writer, and no report of the 
Contest can be given other than 
that published in the June mag- 
azine. 


Contest Rules 


0. G. A. Medal 
(Lavalliére Style) 


Contest Copy only should be 
used for Contest entry. As you 
read the instructions that fol- 
low, underline the rules that particularly 
apply to your club, then you have only to com- 
ply with them, and disregard the others. Do 
not send subscription orders, pin orders, or 
book orders with Contest papers. In _ the 
past, by following these instructions, teach- 
ers have enabled us to complete reports on 
Contest Clubs within a month after the Con- 
test closed. It is a difficult task to engineer 
the work of putting through fifty or sixty 
thousand tests for certificates and prizes with- 
in a month, as we must do at this period, but 
the trying part of it for us is to have to keep 
teachers and students waiting for reports be- 
cause of some irregularity in the submission 
of the papers! We know with what anxiety 
contestants await the results of their efforts, 
and we share in their eagerness to make re- 
ports as quickly as possible consistent with 
proper attention to individual papers and ac- 
curacy in handling the tests and awards. Do 
not send us inquiries about your club until 
you have given us a sufficient length of time 
to have the papers cleared. We know that 
we shall have your codperation. If you are 
in doubt on any point of the Contest, make 
inquiry at once. If you delay it may be too 
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late to get the point clear and submit your 
club before the closing date. 


Individual Contest 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to 
all except teachers and those who have won 
first place. in one of the preceding O. G. A 
Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the matter on page 194, marked “O. G. A 
Contest Copy,” and in accordance with the 
rules that are given below. 

3. The 
rated according to the fol 
lowing points : 


papers will be 


(a) Freedom of move- 
ment 

(b) Application of prin 
ciples 

(c) Proportion of char- 
acters 


(d) Correctness of slant, 
curvature, joinings. 


(e) Size of notes 


4. The prizes in the In- 
dividual Contest will be 
awarded upon the rating 
of the individual specimen, 
without regard to whether 
it comes alone or in a 
school club. 


School Contest 


A Goal for the Large Classes 
Won in 1931 by Cicero High School 


1. In the School Contest 


clubs of ten or more pa- 
pers will be considered, but only one club 
may be submitted from any one _ school. 


In schools having more than one shorthand 
teacher, a club will be accepted from a single 
teacher, representing the work of her own 
class or classes, or all the teachers in the 
school may combine their work into one club 
representing the school. 

Where the whole school competes, the pa- 
pers should, as suggested above, be grouped 
within the package and show the names of 
the several teachers. 

If a prize-winning club from any school 
comprises the work of more than one teacher, 
the teacher-prize will be equally divided 
among the several teachers whose combined 
work represents the school competing. /t is 
definitely understood, however, that to re- 
ceive the rating of 100 per cent for the club, 
the club or clubs must comprise all of the 
students in the instruction divisions, and must 
in no sense represent the work of a group or 
club segregated because of scholastic rating. 


2. Specimens must be prepared from the 
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same copy and under the same rules govern- 
ing arrangement, submission, etc., as control 
in the Individual Contest. 


3. Each club of papers for the School Con- 
test must be accompanied by a statement 
showing the name of the teacher, or teachers, 
if the prize is to be divided, to whom credit 
is to be given; the name of the principal of 
the school, and the name and address of the 
school; the number of pupils enrolled in the 
shorthand classes (and whether 
Junior or Senior, if the club represents more 
than one group), and the 
number of papers submit- 
ted; also the address at 
which the teacher or teach- 
ers submitting the club 
can be reached if not at 
school after June 1. 


class, or 


Rules Governing Prepara- 
tion of Papers 


l. The copy to be used 
is given on page 194, 
marked “O. G. A. Contest 
Copy.” 

Either pen or pencil may 
be used. 

2. At the top of the pa- 
per on which the Contest 
Copy is submitted, write 
your name, your personal 
address, the name of your 
school and teacher, if you 


are a student, and state 
whether or not you hold 
an O. G. A. Membership 


Certificate. 

3. Notes must be arranged in single column, 
two and one-half inches wide, with at least 
one inch margin on each side of the paper 
outside of the notes, but there is no restric- 
tion regarding length. Ruled paper preferred. 


4. Papers should be sent to the Grecc 
Writer, O. G. A. Department, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Do not include 
book orders, subscriptions, or other orders 
with the tests.) Tests may be mailed in what- 
ever way is most convenient, but we prefer 
that they be sent neatly folded or flat. Do not 
roll. Postage must be paid at the letter rate, 
whether the papers are sent sealed or un 
sealed. Please see that sufficient postage is on 
the package to assure delivery. 


5. Not more than one paper should be sent 


by any one contestant. 


6. If for the Contest only, mark the pack- 
age “Contest Editor” in the lower left-hand 
corner of the address; if papers are to be 
considered for membership also, mark the 
package “Membership Examiner,” and have the 
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remittance covering the membership fee en- 
closed. You can help us handle your club ex- 
peditiously if you will submit all the papers 
and the remittance in one package. Otherwise 
the separate units are, of necessity, delayed 
in being assembled and put through for cer- 
tificates and rating. There have been several 
hundred such clubs held at one time during 
past contests, which considerably retarded get- 
ting out reports. All papers written from Con- 
test Copy will be considered for the contest. 
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7. The Contest closes March 1, 1933. All 
papers must be in our hands on or before that 
date. Allow for possible delays in the mail, 
and send your papers in plenty of time to 
assure their reaching us before the closing 
date. 

Good Luck to You! 


The Contest is on—bend to the task, each 
and every one of you, and win your way 


to victory! 


oOo 


December Test Material 


[Ali clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates. December copy is good as membership tests only until January 2 


O. G. A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this copy will be con- 
sidered in the Contest unless marked “For Mem- 
bership Only.” If submitted for membership as 
well as Contest, mark the specimen “Membership 
Examiner." As explained in the announcement of 
the Contest, the copy can be written by anyone who 
has completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual, 
making it available to theory students as well as mem- 
bers of advanced classes. 

Practice this test diligently between now and the 
closing date of the Contest, March 1, to make sure 
that your paper will represent your very best style 
of writing. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes 
as you practice. 

There is no more uplifting habit than that 
of bearing a hopeful mind, of expecting that 
things are going to turn out well and not ill; 
that we are going to be successful, not fail; 
that, no matter what may or may not happen, 
we are going to be happy. 

The man who is endowed with great ex- 
pectancy and is determined to reach his goal, 
let what will stand in his way, by this very 
resolution reaches the height of his desire. 

Dream on, therefore, and work with the 
view to making those dreams come true; keep 
alert to the value of your labor. Vision, 
hope, and effort may spell success for you. 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by him- 
self may try this plain copy test. The object is to 
display your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of 
touch and accuracy of writing will tell the story for 
you—and your ability to set up a piece of matter at- 
tractively—margins even and copy well balanced. 
Practice the test until you are satisfied that you have 
a specimen that represents your very best work. 

This month's test comes from an old copy of “The 
New Leaf,”’ published by the boys of the State Train- 
ing School at Chehalis, Washington. Add this in- 
formation, in copying the article, and supply the 
proper paragraphing. 


EVOLUTION OF THE HEN. All the 


barnyard chickens in the world have descended 
from one wild breed, the jungle hen of India. 


25, 1933.) 


This wild chicken, looking for all the world 
like our bantam of today, still struts, 
scratches, and crows in the Indian forests just 
as its children do about the chicken houses 
of all the world. There is no other bird on 
earth that has comb, wattles, voice, and habits 
like it. The Greeks called it “the Persian 
bird.” It came out of the east. The Chinese 
said it came out of the west, which (to them) 
is India. There is no doubt that the chicken 
was tamed in India and spread both ways. 
It is interesting to trace the differences that 
have resulted from its centuries of life among 
Orientals and Occidentals. Here in the Unit- 
ed States the chickens of the Mediterranean 
and of China have met. They can be com- 
pared in any market. The most typical is 
the brown Leghorn. It is a small, active 
chicken given to the laying of many eggs. 
The Mediterranean peoples have thought more 
of the egg than of the chicken as a flesh pro- 
ducer. They have bred for eggs. The Leg- 
horn is the champion layer of the world. Six- 
ty or 70 years ago vessels from the orient 
began to bring to America those huge fowls 
that came to be known as Brahmas and 
Shanghais. From these introductions breeds 
were established. They were not great egg 
layers, but were incomparable as meat pro- 
ducers. Also they were clumsy, required 
more feeding, would starve to death where 
the active Mediterranean would thrive. These 
birds of a common parentage had traveled 
east and west from the jungle of their origin, 
had lived for thousands of years under vary- 
ing influences, had become specialized types. 
Finally they had met in a new land on the 
other side of the earth, there to compete with 
each other, there to merge into new breeds 
that sought to combine the virtues of each. 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. Certificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. In preparing this test only two 


(Continued on page 196) 
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December Competent Typist Test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross mumber of strokes written. 


That night Buck faced the great prob- 
lem of sleeping. The tent, illumined by 
a candle, glowed warmly in the midst of 
the white plain; and when he, as a 
matter of course, entered it, both Perrault 
and! Francois bombarded him with curses 
and cooking utensils, till he recovered 
from his consternation and fled ignomin- 
iously into the outer cold. A chill wind 
was blowing that nipped him sharply and 
bis? with especial venom into his 
wounded shoulder. He lay down on the 
snow and attempted to sleep, but the 
frost soon drove him shivering to his 
feet. Miserable and disconsolate, he 
wandered about among* the many tents, 
only to find that one place was as cold as 
another. Here and there savage dogs 
rushed upon him, but he bristled his 
neck-hair and snarled (for he was learn- 
ing fast), and they let him* go his way 
unmolested. 

Finally an idea came to him. He 
would return and see how his own team- 
mates were making out. To his astonish- 
ment, they had disappeared. Again he 
wandered about through the® great camp, 
looking for them, and again he returned. 
Were they in the tent? No, that could 
not be, else he would not have been 
driven out. Then where could they pos- 
sibly be? With drooping tail and® shiv- 
ering body, very forlorn indeed, he aim- 
lessly circled the tent. Suddenly the 
snow gave way beneath his forelegs and 
he sank down. Something wriggled un- 
der his feet. He sprang back, bristling? 
and snarling, fearful of the unseen and 
unknown. But a friendly little yelp re- 
assured him, and he went back to in- 
vestigate. A whiff of warm air ascended 
to his nostrils, and there, curled up under 
the’ snow in a snug ball, lay Billee. He 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.| 


whined placatingly, squirmed and wrig- 
gled to show his good will and inten- 
tions, and even ventured, as a bribe for 
peace, to lick Buck's face with his warm 
wet /ongue.® 

Another lesson. So that was the way 
they did it, eh? Buck confidently selected 
a spot, and with much fuss and waste 
effort proceeded to dig a hole for him- 
self. In a trice the heat from his body!® 
filled the confined space and he was 
asleep. The day had been long and 
arduous, and he slept soundly and com 
fortably, though he growled and barked 
and wrestled with bad dreams. 

Nor did he open Ais!! eyes till roused 
by the noises of the waking camp. At 
first he did not know where he was. It 
had snowed during the night and he was 
completely buried. The snow walls 
pressed him on every side, and!? a great 
surge of fear swept through him—the 
fear of the wild thing for the trap. It 
was a token that he was harking back 
through his own life to the lives of his 
forebears; for he was a civilized dog,}8 
an unduly civilized dog, and of his own 
experience knew no trap and so could 
not of himself fear it. The muscles of his 
whole body contracted spasmodically and 
instinctively, the hair on his neck'* and 
shoulders stood on end, and with a 
ferocious snarl he bounded straight up 
into the blinding day, the snow flying 
about him in a flashing cloud. Ere he 
landed on his feet, he saw the white camp 
spread! out before him and knew 
where he was and remembered all that 
had passed from the time he went for a 
stroll with Manuel to the hole he had 
dug for himself the night before. (3178 
strokes) —From “The Call of the Wild,” 
by Jack London. 
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sheets of paper should be used for the letter and 
list of gilts suggested. It is left to you as te how 
you will arrange the matter. Type «a suitable letter- 
head and supply date and address, as well as the 
other data called for in the copy. Paragraph properly. 


Your request for a copy of our Year Book 
has been received. We want to thank you 
for asking for this interesting and money- 
saving book and trust that you will find it as 
attractive and helpful as we have tried to 
make it. It is with the greatest of pleasure 
that we send one along today. When you sent 
for this book we wonder if you realized that 
you were sending to the oldest house in the 
United States selling diamonds, silverware, 
jewelry, leather goods. and novelties through 
the mails. Sixty-five years ago Daniel Blank 
started a little jewelry shop here in (supply 
name of town). It was only a small shop, 
to be sure, but it wasn’t long before the good 
people here and in the surrounding towns 
found that they could get from him better 
merchandise at lower prices than they could 
buy elsewhere. As the business grew it be- 
came necessary to find larger quarters. He 
moved to the corner of Essex and Washington 
Streets, overlooking the site of the old town 
pump. For the past fifty-two years our re- 
tail store has been on this same site. The 
group of buildings which now house this store 
and the mail order department is a fitting 
monument to him and the standards he laid 
down in those early days. Those standards 
have never been changed. Whenever a cus- 
tomer bought anything from him that didn’t 
prove entirely satisfactory, he took it back 
and exchanged it for something else or re 
turned the money. That's all there was to it. 
We have always carried out this policy, for 
we know unless we give a dollar's worth of 
value for every dollar our customers send us 
we cannot expect them to buy from us again 
and again as they do year in and year out. 
When you order from this Year Book, as we 
hope you will, we want you to do so with 
the understanding that we will return your 
money immediately or exchange any article 
which does not in every way come up to your 
expectations. Furthermore, every package 
that comes to you is fully prepaid, with sate 
delivery guaranteed. May we, then, add your 
name to the list of over 200,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers whom we are serving through the 
Year Book you have asked us to send you? 
Yours sincerely (Supply company name and 
initials of dictator and stenographer, and in- 
dicate the enclosure to be made.) 

Here is a partial list of some of the beau- 
tiful gifts you can purchase by mail from Dan- 
iel Blank and Company at attractive prices: 
Watches (Waltham, Gruen, Hamilton, Bulo- 
va, Elgin, Swiss) with prices ranging from 
$12.00 to $120.00. Rings (white gold, plati- 
num, green gold, 14-carat, set with genuine 
stones or synthetic stones at prices ranging 
from $15.75 to $1,000). Pearls (genuine 
pearl pins, pearl studs, pearl rings, and pearl 
necklaces in varying lengths, at prices ranging 
from $100 to $2,000). Bracelets (Sternset 
creations in 14-carat diamond jewelry ranging 
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in price from $12.00 to $58.50). Cameo 
brooches (fine cornelian cameos in 10-carat 
white gold pierced mounting, from $12.00 to 
$33.00). Diamond bar pins and brooches 
(fine white diamonds in platinum or 14-carat 
gold mounting of exquisite workmanship and 
design, from $35.00 to $150.00). Wedding 
rings (hand engraved and diamond set in 
solid platinum and 18-carat white gold, prices 
range from $9.00 to $225.00). Clocks (Ses- 
sions clocks, electric Westminster chimes, 
from $48.20 to $85.30). Cigarette cases (in 
many styles and qualities, ranging in price 
from $2.00 to $18.00). 

We invite you to glance through our cata- 
logue for other attractive and moderately 
priced gifts in diamonds, watches, jewelry, 
and silverware. 
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Plate for the October 
O. G. A. Test 
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The Fifty-first Dragon 


(Continued from page 169) 
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, GAWAINE LECCEUR HARDY , 
HE KILLED FIFTY DRAGONS *| 
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Brother Louis Gonzaga and Brother Gregorio with the boys of St. Gabriel's College team, 
who captured a 1932 O.G.A. Banner for their school at Bangkok, Siam 
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aa _—* HERE and, [HERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 


"e 


oes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
= ee 










66 ELLU-VISE” is the name of a newly 
patented index tab. It is a combina- 
tion of celluloid and steel, resulting 

in a removable and adjustable tab, whose index 

portion is made entirely of transparent cellu- 
loid. The tab permits 

a large index space 

without increasing 

over-all dimensions and 
also provides complete 
visibility. It is offered 
in a choice of three 
sizes and in six colors. 
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Cellu-vise 
° Index Tab 


OR the permanent 

clipping together of 
papers there is the paper 
hinge that is made by the 
U-File-M Binder Manu- 
facturing Company. Just 
an adhesive paper that you 
put over the ends of the 
documents, which, when 
moistened, holds them 
neatly and firmly together. 
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ORMS that are to be 

duplicated by the hec- 
tograph process must be numbered by a rib- 
bon-inked machine—granted. Until now this 
meant hand adjustment of a ribbon. Now note 
the cut here which shows what William A. 
Force & Company has done to help clear up 
this situation. This machine automatically pro- 
vides a fresh surface of hectograph ribbon for 
each impression. The idea is similar to the 
typewriter ribbon construction, you see. Using 
this device, there is every hope that the num- 
bers will be uniformly sharp and clear. The 
construction is simple, too, consisting of but 
three moving parts, two of which are the 
ribbon wheels attached at the sides 
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UBLISHING the information under the 
heading New Machines and Devices, Office 
Appliances magazine emphasizes the fact that 
a certain machine permits the typist to become 








Special Numbering Machine for 
Hectograph Jobs 





a Linotype operator. Had the same story been 
written in a school magazine another side of 
the case would have received first place, for 
it was a teacher in the Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege and High School, Fullerton, California, 
who invented an auxiliary Linotype keyboard 
that 


office typist could operate, and 
in which the keys are ar- 
ranged in the same order as 
on a typewriter. Mr. Andrew 
Good, the inventor, states that 
the “Typowriter,” as it is 
called, instantly attachable to 
and detachable from any Lino 
type or Intertype, is easily 
fixed in position over the reg- 
ular Linotype key 
board. The machine 
is so adjusted that 
its forty-five keys 
operate the ninety 
keys of the standard 
Linotype. Simplifies 
typesetting, we'd say ! 


any 
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IRLS are al- 

ways careful of 
their dress. They 
don’t like to have 
dirty cuffs to their long-sleeved dresses, and 
while office managers like to have their offices 
clean, nevertheless, dust will accumulate on 
desks sufficient to annoy the young 
ladies. I suppose that is why the Sameco 
Company, of Brockton, Massachusetts, got 
the idea that “steno cuffs” of transparent cel 
luloid would be good sellers. I see quite a 
number of them being worn around our office 
nowadays. There are some book covers, too, 
made of the same material edged in imitation 
leather. Look and certainly keep 
the books clean without obscuring the titles 


snappy, 


. 
HE “Outa-Site” wastebasket is literally 
what its name indicates—out of sight. 


rhe product is attached to and at the rear of 
the center of a flat-top desk. It is suspended 
on a small steel pipe with a threaded extension 
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rod that fastens to the desk very easily. The Hans H. Reinsch of Berlin, it can be rolled 


user simply extends the rod until the felt- over the table without losing a drop of ink. 
cushioned end-pieces fit against the sides of The center of gravity is so placed that the 
the desk, then the wing nut (if you know what _inkstand always returns to an upright position 
that is) is tightened, and everything is ship- with its aperture on top whenever disturbed 


shape, as the illustration 
The basket is designed 


position that it is out 
of the way of the 
person sitting at the 
desk, yet with its 
large, open face, it 
very easily swallows 
whatever you toss 
its way. It is always 
in the same place—a 
very certain advan- 
tage, we are told by 
All - Steel - Equip 
Company, of Auro 
ra, Illinois, the man- 
ufacturers of this 
new wastebasket. 
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HE Wilson- 
Jones zipper 
ring book and carry- 
ing case combination 
is just the thing, so 
say students who 
have used it. It isa 
regular loose-leaf 
book device with 
leather cover that 
has round corners, 
and a zipper running 
along the edges to 
keep the 
book shut. 
An exclu- 
sive feature 
is a pat- 
ented protec- 
tor strip of 
thin spring 
steel which 
is hinged be- 
tween the 
rings and the 
outside cov- 
er. This pre- 
vents the 
rings from 
disfiguring 


here will show. or thrown out of balance. This new-type 
to be in such a_ well can be fitted with two dipping apertures 
opposite to each oth- 
er so that one half 














of the ball can be 
filled with red ink 
and the other with 
black. 

Another special 
type of inkstand is 
in Cardanic suspen- 
sion, similar to a 
compass, for use on 
inclined surfaces 
such as drawing 
boards. The round 
stand plate forms 
a self - springing 
clamp which can be 
fastened on inclined 
boards, the inkwell, 
owing to its con- 
struction, remaining 
at a convenient angle 
without ink being 
lost. The dipping 
aperture always re- 
mains in the upward 
position on account 
of the Cardanic sus- 
pension involved. 
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. +6 END 
L us that 
punch,” we 
said to the 
office girl, 
not expect- 
ing or re- 
ceiving a 
pugilistic 
thrust. We 
just wanted 
to “punch” a 
coup le of 
pieces of pa- 

per together 
Specimens of “Non-Spillable” Inkwells “That’s not 
a punch; it’s 

















the book with a hump at each ring, as hap- a staple remover,” we were told. “Oh,” we 
pens all too often in many a loose-leaf book. said, standing corrected, “Let’s see!” And a 


very useful instrument it is, too! 


te the use of fountain pens there nd 
still is use for inkstands. There has been RED W. NEELY, who conducts a type 
produced a “Rolly-Round” inkstand which is writer ribbon and carbon paper business 


non-spillable. It is made in Germany and, says 


out in Chicago, has invented a unique cabinet, 
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known as the Neely sheet collating cabinet, as 
an aid to the busy stenographer. The cabinet 
offers a means of assembling letterheads, 
carbon sheets, and second sheets, and feeding 
them directly into the typewriter from the 
cabinet with a single movement. It is said 
that the operation can be executed in less 
time than it takes the average stenographer to 
pick up the first sheet in assem- 
bling without the cabinet. 

Where a great many carbon 
copies of a subject are required, 
the second sheets and carbon sheets 
may be collated and aligned, and 
the whole batch run directly into 
the typewriter in the mini- 
mum amount of time. The 
cabinet, it is to be noted, 
will also 
serve as 
a perma- 
nent res- 
ervoir for 
office sta- 
tionery. 
The device is 
mounted on a_ neat 
stand that may be 
raised to the de- 
sired height and 
slides back 
from or 


toward the 
operator. Po- 
sittioned § di- 


rectly behind 
the typewriter, the cabinet 
is in line for feeding forms 
directly into the typewriter. 
Having spent much of his 
time as a stenographer and 
typist in former years, Mr. 
Neely is well acquainted 
with the collating problem 
that the stenographers face. 
His patented cabinet is the 
answer to this problem. 
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The New Castype 


*“*WT should be unneces- 
sary to pay any local business establish- 
ment for cleaning and oiling these machines 
(typewriters), inserting new platens, or 
changing ribbons, as is frequently requested.” 
That is taken from the August, 1932, sup- 
plement of the United States Official Postal 
Guide, and is a point to remember well in these 
days of enforced efficiency. While it is, of 
course, good policy to keep office equipment in 
first-class condition and to expend the required 
amount for repairs, the statement also says, it 
is apparent that a considerable part of the 
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expenditures could be eliminated if employees 
exercise reasonable diligence in their operation 
and upkeep. 

Students, when you enter the business office, 
it is expected of you that you keep your type- 
writers in good condition. A daily dusting, a 
drop of oil once in a while, and when the rib 
bon is worn putting on a new one without out- 
side aid expected of 


this is you 
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HEN the inventor of the Cas- 

type machine first approached 
the problem of the speedy conversion 
of letters, reports, and similar ma 
terial from handwrit- 
ing, typewriting, or 
oral dictation into type 
for several persons to 


read, he was thor- 
oughly familiar with 
the many methods 


which had been tried 
He knew that nearly 
all of them required 
the actual setting of 
type by an experienced 
person. At best, it 
was a long and 
tedious opera 
tion — expen- 
sive and not 
at all satis 
fying from 
the time and 
economy 
point of view. He realized 
that a method as simple as 
typewriting was required, 
but it took some time to 
couple that idea with a 
practical plan. He adapted 
a principle kindred to that 
of the adding machine, 
which enables the stroke of 
a key to “register” on met- 
al pins within the machine, 
and then combined the 
matrix principle of the 
typecasting machine. 

The resultant machine is connected with an 
ordinary typewriter. The work appears 
directly on paper on the typewriter as in the 
regular typewriting process. 

As the line of typewriting is finished, one 
merely presses down the casting key and that 
very line is at once cast in a slug of new, clean 
type and automatically placed in position on 
the multigraph drum ready for reproduction 
the moment the typewriting is finished 

What an improvement over the hand set- 
ting of multigraph forms! 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


(Continued from page 172) 


The abbreviated forms are used only when 
other abbreviations, such as of units of 
measure, occur in the material being written. 

Even amounts of dollars should not bear 
ciphers representing “no cents” or the deci- 
mal point: 


$4 (not $4.00, nor $4.) 


In tabulations, of course, if some amounts 
in a column contain cents, even amounts will 
show the ciphers 

$4.20 
2.00 
1.00 
.62 


Percentages 


Percentages should always be expressed 
in figures: 


25 per cent 


“Per cent,” two words without the period, is 
the preferred spelling, even though the words 
are really an abbreviation for the Latin 
percentum. 

In letters containing statistical or account- 
ing matter, where percentages occur very 
frequently, the per cent sign (%) may be 
used. 

Some authorities, especially those dealing 
with advanced technical subjects, in which 
extreme accuracy is essential, rule that if a 
percentage contains a fraction, it should be 
expressed decimally, as: 

5.5 per cent 
0.5 per cent 


But ordinary usage, especially in financial 
and investment correspondence, prefers: 


5% per cent 
one-half of 1 per cent 


Street Addresses 


In business letters street numbers of houses 
should always be expressed in figures: 


The address is 325 Main Street 


In social and formal correspondence such 
numbers are sometimes spelled out: 


You are invited tka Sli 
to be held at the home of Mrs. John Rice, 
Seventy-two Elwood Place 


Note that the number sign (2) or the ab- 
breviation No. preceding street numbers is 
unnecessary and bad form. 


Street names made of numbers less than 
ten should be spelled out 
Fifth Avenue 
West Eighth Street 


but 
125th Street 


If large-numbered street names bear no 
“West,” “North,” etc., a dash should separate 
the house from the street figures: 


89.287th Street 
Time 
Spell out the time of day when the form 
is short, as: 


Please call at four o'clock. 
Luncheon will be served at one. 


But if a.m. or p.m. is used, or if the exact 
times are quoted, as in railroad time-tables, 
use figures, omitting “o'clock” : 


The sun set at 5:21 p.m. 
Meet me at the 8:05 a.m. train 


Miscellaneous Cases 


A few rules are not classifiable under the 
above headings: 


1. Spell out numbers of sessions of Con- 
gress, military bodies, and political divisions 
Fifty-fourth Congress 
Twenty-third Regiment Band 


Sixth Congressional District 
Second Ward 


2. Numbers referring to the year of gradu 
ation are represented by figures preceded by 
an apostrophe: 


Class of "30 Harvard 


3. When one number immediately follows 
another, spell out the first one, unless it is 
so large as to be clumsy, in which case spell 
out the second one and put the first in figures 


ten 2-pound weights 
75 five-cent stamps 


4. The plural of figures or signs is formed 
by adding the apostrophe and s: 


10s, +'s 

5. Use commas in figures of four digits 
and over, except figures representing house, 
patent, policy, and page numbers: 

4,598 Patent No. 18458A 


9473 Hudson Boulevard Policy No. 748730 
page 6083 


(Continued on page 208) 
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“Brief-Form Insurance Letters 
From “Gregg Speed Building” 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


(Concluded from page 206) 


6. Use the hyphen to represent a sequence 
of numbers unless “from” is used: 
1865-1870, and pages 15-28, but from 1930 to 1932 


Accuracy Always 


As a final admonition, remember the con- 
stant necessity for absolute accuracy in typ- 
ing figures. In straight reading matter, if a 


wrong letter is struck in a word, the word 





is usually still recognizable—if not, the con- 
text of the matter makes it understandable 
If figures are misstruck, there is usually 
nothing in the context to tell the tale. The 
complications that may result defy descrip- 
tions—they might easily lead to loss of busi- 
ness, loss of money, or even to a lawsuit! 

The article next month will discuss the 
problems of capitalization. 
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6€ $9 
December’s Talent Teaser 


GAIN this month you have “clean” 
holes to fill—sixteen of them. Some 
of these holes represent phrases; that 


explains why there are nineteen words to fit 
in as you read this article—and, constantly, 


Key to Last Month’s Talent Teaser 


[THE WORDS MISSING IN THE PLATE ARE GIVEN HERE 
In rTaLics.] 


There is an old saying that every man in his life 
time needs to thank his faults. 

When Emerson observed that our strength grows 
out of our weakness, he was only repeating what 
many wise men had said before him. 

“Not until we are picked and stung and sorely 
shot at is awakened the indignation which arms it- 
self with secret forces,” Emerson wrote. 

“While a man sits on the cushion of advantages 
he goes to sleep. 

“When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has 
a chance to learn something; he has been put on his 
wits, his manhood; he has gained facts; he is cured 


Creator, day. despondent, each, favoring, fur- 
nished, looking, operation, proven, registered, 
start, to, undertake, undertakes, undertaking, 
witness, you. How do you like this type of 
“Teaser”? Do you find it too easy? 


’* 


of the insanity of conceit; he has got moderation and 
real skill.” 

The wise man always throws himself on the side 
of his assailant. It is more to his interest than it 
is to find his weak points. After all, whatever folly 
men commit, be their shortcomings or vices what 
they may, forbearance is our duty, remembering that 
when these faults appear they are our follies and 
vices that we behold 

They are the shortcomings of humanity to which 
we all belong; whose faults we one and all share; 
even those very faults at which we usually wax so 
indignant merely because they have not appeared in 
ourselves 

As Shakespeare advises, “Condemn the fault and 
not the actor of it.” 
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authority 





‘Circulate 








{One of each pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper one a 
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National Bank Notes 


“The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money” 
By Water O. Woops 


Treasurer of the United States 


From 


you read along. This article 


to the vocabulary of all students who have completed the eighth Chapter of the Manual.) 
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‘The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


—— le 


a — 








Bullet’? Words 


HE meanest question in any case, so 
far as the reporter is concerned, is this: 
“Now, Mr. Witness, will you tell to the 

court and jury in your own way just how 
the accident happened?” It occurs in every 
negligence or accident case. The plaintiff or 
an eyewitness is placed on the stand, he is 
qualified as to his capacity to testify to the 
events under consideration—he gives his 
name, his age, his residence, and the position 
he occupied when the accident occurred—and 
then comes the question that causes the re- 
porter to get a firm grip on his fountain pen, 
dig his feet into the floor, and get set to 
write fast— 

“From there on, Mr. Witness, please tell 
the court and these gentlemen of the jury 
your story in your own words.” 

There is a story told of how a young short- 
hand writer reporting his first accident case 
met this question and its answer for the first 
time. When his transcript appeared it read 
like this: 

“QO. Now, Mrs. Jones, I wish you would 
tell in your own words just what happened 
to you. A. (The witness did so.)” 


Where We Call Up the “Reserves” 


Many older reporters have been sorely 
tempted to adopt this expedient, for the an- 
swer to that particular question is almost in 
variably something that moves like the wind 
and with the same breath-taking force. The 
witness has been preparing for months to do 
that one thing—tell her story in her own 
way; she has lived it over and over in her 
imagination ever since the day of the accident, 
she has regaled all her friends and relatives 
with it many times over, so that by the time 
she reaches the jury box she is letter-perfect 
in it and impatient to get started. She is off 
“at the crack of the gun” and is only brought 
to a stop by an objection on the part of op 
posing counsel or for lack of breath. 

The difficulty the reporter experiences with 
this type of testimony is not so much the 
sheer speed of it as the character of the lan- 
guage used. The language of such a recital is 
invariably colloquial, made up of short, com- 
mon monosyllables that are shot out like the 


rat-tat-tat-tat of a machine gun. It is not 
balanced language at all. There is no vari 
ation of long word and short word to round 
out the sentences and make them easier to the 
ear and to the pen. It is good Anglo-Saxon 
speech—the commonest words of the language 
—but our language needs the spice of a Latin 
or a French derivative now and then to make 
it easily reportable. 

Phrasing Saves the Day 


These single-syllabled colloquialisms, strung 
together like a stream of flying bullets, would 
be impossible to report at such speed were 
they not phraseable. They are uttered by the 
witness so fast because in the witness’s mind 
they are not single words. Rather, they are 
word pictures or mental stamps that the wit- 
ness has used so many times that they are no 
longer a group of words, but a single expres 
sive entity. “I said to him” or “He said to 
me” are not four words to the average un 
educated person. They are a single element 
so far as he is concerned, both in conception 
and in enunciation. More often than not, 
it comes out “I-se-t-m” or “He-se-t-me”; and 
it must be written in the same way by the 
reporter, or else he will be hopelessly out 
distanced before he knows it. If he hasn't a 
phrase for each one of them as facile to his 
pen as it is to the tongue of the witness, he 
will never keep up with the flying syllables 
It isn’t absolutely necessary that the phrase 
be exceptionally short, though of course brev 
ity is a consideration, but it should be com- 
pact and natural. It has got to “fit” as patly 
in shorthand as it does in English, and it must 
be as easy to write as it is to speak. There 
about it; it must roll 
trips off the 
auto 


can be no hesitation 
off the pen as fluently as it 
unconsciously, 


tongue of the witness 


matically. 
First-Aid to the Hard Pressed 


Some of these “bullet” phrases, as we might 
term them, are illustrated on the following 
page. Some of them will come as new phrases 
to the young writer, some of them may be 
old friends, but they are phrases that have 
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Reporting Phrases that Speed Up 
the Taking of Testimony 
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take care 
matter 


- 7 take the matter up 
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1 take up the matter 
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1 picked 


of him 
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J picked him up 


I picked her up 


picked me up 


! called him 


I called him uy 


he called me 


he called me uy 


1 called her 


! called her up 


1 told him 


1 told her 


he told me 


' 


she told me 


I spoke to her 


I spoke to him 


1 talked to him 


1 talked to her 


! said to him 


I said to her 


he said 


1 said 


aa 


mr 


% 


+ 


she said 


he said to me 


he said to him 


| was 


he was 


she was 


she is 


| was not 


1 wasn't 


he was not 


he wasn't 


she was not 


she wasn't 


he saw me 


he seen me 


} 


ner 


I saw 


I seen him 


I seen her 


er 
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stood the test of both contest and practical 
experience. The abbreviations of some of 
the words incorporated in them are neither 
drastic nor arbitrary; they do not in any way 
detract from legibility, but rather add to it, 
phrased as a thought group. Phrases like “he 
said” and “he was” are abbreviated, not for 
brevity, but solely for added legibility, to avoid 
a possible conflict in high speed work with 
“I said” and “I was.” 

The “said” group of phrases is probably 
the most commonly used in testimony, and 
the phrases here given, if learned thoroughly, 
will help the harassed reporter over many a 
rough piece of testimony. 

Another important group of phrases of the 
“said” type is the “told” group. This is a 
very small and simple group, but they add 
much to the speed and comfort of the reporter. 

In this day of the ubiquitous telephone, the 
“call” group assumes great importance in 
both negligence and contract cases, particu- 


larly the latter. 
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In most accident cases, somebody is picked 
up off the street and taken to the hospital, 
so it is vitally necessary that the reporter be 
prepared for this line of testimony by learn 
ing the “take-took” group and the “pick-up” 
group. 

In all these phrases, it will be observed that 
“him” is consistently represented by m, and 
“her” by er. The e¢ is omitted from “him” 
(although it is just as easy to include it in 
many cases) simply to avoid a possible con 
flict with “her.” 


Make These Phrases Automatic 


These phrases are life-savers to the speeding 
reporter. Where they differ from the original 
form of the word, they should be considered 
as brief forms adapted solely to reporting 
They should be learned as such, as the original 
brief forms adapted to commercial work were 
learned in studying the Manual—to be written 
with the same fluency and unconscious effort. 


oO° 


Practical Pointers from a Practicing Stenographer 


(Concluded from page 164 


single-spaced copying which is very familiar 
matter, but on some rough draft copying, eight 
or ten folios an hour might be very good. 

When | worked in the United States Treas- 
ury Department, soon after a new tax depart- 
ment was organized, an announcement was 
made that those who did forty-five folios a day 
(including dictation time) would be recom- 
mended for promotion from $1,440 a year to 
$1,640 a year; and that when they succeeded 
in doing seventy-five folios a day, they would 
be recommended for promotion to $1,840 a 
year. 


Stepping-Up Production 


At first, almost everybody was doing less 
than forty-five folios a day. However, due 
to the fact that they got more and more 
familiar with the work, and everybody was 
striving for a raise, it was not very long be- 
fore nearly everyone was working at the rate 
of over seventy-five folios a day. This did 
not mean that each one actually turned out 
that many folios every day, but only that 
they worked at that rate of speed. Idle time 
between calls was not counted. 

As for the raises, a new administration soon 
put a stop to them. But the standard had 
been set, and kept being raised, so that finally 
even those who were receiving only $1,440 a 
year were turning out work at the rate of 90 


[The next article of this series will appear in an early issue.) 


folios a day, for much of this work was of a 
rather and 
phrases being used over and over again 


routine nature, the same words 


How Much Are You Worth? 


One of the large New York law firms ex- 
pects its stenographers to type five letter-sized 
sheets or four legal-sized sheets (from dicta- 
tion) an hour. I understand that the Bar 
Association fifteen folios an hour, 
including comparing and correcting 

Many public stenographic offices pay their 
employees fifty per cent of what the customer 
pays for the work. The amount which the 
proprietor receives includes, besides his profit, 
the amount which he has to pay for rent for 
the space the employee is occupying (which in 
a New York skyscraper is some item), paper 
and supplies, the expense and trouble of getting 
the business, the value of the good will of the 
business, etc. It is interesting to measure your 
work to see if you are earning your salary 
according to public stenographic rates of 
twenty-five cents a folio for dictated matter, 
fifteen cents a folio for copying, and two cents 
a folio for carbon copies. (These rates may 
vary somewhat, of course, under different 
local conditions.) The record of your week’s 
work should amount to twice the salary you 
are receiving. 


requires 
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